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Education College 
Awaits Congress 
Mo veOn Programs 

By GENECLABES 
Kernel Associate Editor 

Part of the future of the College of Education s graduate and 
undergraduate programs in teacher training literally finds itself 
in the hands of Congress this session. 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, retiring ... , , 



dean of the college, who has 
been in Washington talking with 
the National Education Associa- 
tion of which he is an executive 
board member, said the future 
of three programs included in the 
Teaching Profession Act of 1965 
will depend on the results of a 
strong congressional battle. 

The University, through the 
College of Education, partici- 
pates in the three federally sub- 
sidized programs under the act. 
Facing possible death is: 

1. A graduate fellows pro- 
gram, which provides fellowships 
to prepare students for teaching 
and to better prepare experienced 
teachers; 

2. A grant program making 
available to colleges and uni- 

California 

Students 

Organize 

Special To The Kernel 

SAN FRANCISCO - Califor- 
nia state college and university 
students met here during the 
weekend to plot a course of ac- 
tion in the wake of the firing 
by the UC Board of Regents of 
Dr. Clark Kerr a week ago and 
a tuition proposal by Gov. Ronald 
Reagan. 

An “Alliance for California 
Higher Education was voted 
into existence by the 50 repre- 
sentatives of the state colleges 
and the University of California 
campuses. Included also were 
representatives of several state- 
wide faculty groups. 

The alliance Sunday de- 
manded that the UC Board of 
Regents and the legislature take 
strong stands against beginning 
a tuition charge and endorsed the 
protests of student organizations 
against the budget cuts. 

California has traditionally of- 
fered free higher education in its 
state colleges and university cam- 
puses to resident high scliool 
graduates. 

The alliance was formed as 
Governor Reagan w as preparing 
to deliver his budget message, 
which is said to contain substan- 
tial reductions in both the UC 
and California state college bud- 
gets. Reagan will address the leg- 
islature Tuesday. 

The alliance endorsed a Feb. 
11 march on Sacremento spon- 
sored by the California Feder- 
ation of Teachers. The group also 
proposed to visit the capital and 
discuss the issues w ith indivi- • 
dual legislators. 

A plan of the Association of 
California State College Profes- 
s< >r s for a “week of disaster to 
uiamatize the budget and tuition 
issues was approved by the al- 
liance. 



versities, that qualify, funds de- 
signed to aid in upgrading grad- 
uate and undergraduate facul- 
ties, and 

3. The National Teacher 
Coq)s, a two-year internship pro- 
gram for graduate students in- 
terested in teaching in poorer 
areas. 

The first and third are for 
graduate students. 

Dr. Ginger said that in Wash- 
ington it appears President John- 
son wants Congress to again 
fund the National Teacher Corps. 
But Congress seems to be more 
interested in the teaching fellow s 
program while the NEA and the 
U.S. Office of Education seem 
bent toward getting all three 
programs renewed by Congress. 

Even though the Teaching 
Profession Act of 1965, proposed 
by President Johnson, went 
through Congress relatively with- 
out conflict, the NTC was not 
funded until August of 1966. The 
President in his initial proposal 
asked for $30 million to support 
the program for two years, but 
Congress, unwilling to raise do- 
mestic expenditures while the 
Vietnam war continues and in- 
flation lurkes in the wings, sliced 
the funds to $7.5 million, just 
enough to carry the program 
through June. 

If Congress lets the NTC die 
the program will have failed to 
graduate its first class. However 
the teaching fellows program, 
also designed to provide teachers 
for poorer areas, did receive its 
hinds for two years enabling it 
to graduate its first class in 
August 1967. The grant which 
accompanied the fellowships, 
was for three years. 

“I am not implying that the 
Continued On Page 8 
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It was a real horn-tooting, jump- 
ing up-and-down Saturday as the 
Wildcats vacated the SEC cellar 
and showed a little of that long- 
lost luster as they sw amped LSU 
102-72. Mary Francis Wright, like 
many other fans, could barely 
contain herself. 

Interest Anetr 
In Einstein 
After Challenge 

By WAITER SULLIVAN 

Id New York Times News Service 

NEW YORK — The report on 
Friday that observations of the 
Sun had brought into question 
Albert Einstein’s General Theory 
of Relativity has awakened in- 
tense interest in experiments that 
might verify the challenge. Sev- 
eral such tests are in prepara- 
tion. 

The challenge to the theory 
was presented by Dr. Robert 
II. Dicke, professor of physics 
at Princeton University, based 
on his observations of the Sun 
last summer. 

He reported that he had found 
the Sun to be flattened at its 
poles and fat around its equa- 
tor, much like the Earth. This 
shape would affect the distri- 
Continued On Page 2 



KEA Sets 
Legislative 

Priorities 

By FRANK BROWNING 

Kernel Associate Editor 

LOU I SY I LEE — Priorities 
were determined this weekend 
for a blueprint on the future of 
public education in Kentucky 
while teachers backed a proposal 
for obtaining a professional bar- 
gaining law from the state legis- 
lature. 

About 600 members of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association del- 
egate assembly approved prior- 
ities for the 1968 Legislative Pro- 
gram, which should cost approx- 
imately $85 million. 

Major items in the schedule 
are: 

• Boosting allotments tm cur- 
rent operating expenses from $900 
to $1,500 |)er classroom unit. 

• Boosting capital outlay al- 
lotments from $900 to $1,400 per 
class son m unit. 

•Bringing teachers salaries in 
range with national averages of 
$5,000 for a beginner with a bach- 
elor's degree to $10,000 or more 
for an experienced teacher with 
a master s degree. 

• Urging legislation to imple- 
ment the first year of an Incen- 
tive Plan designed to stimulate 
local support for school programs. 

• Endorsing removal of the sta- 
tutory limitation on school tax 
rates thereby leaving tliedecision 
to local school boards to fix tax 
rates at any level consistent with 
the desires of their electorate. 

• Basing calculations for re- 
quired local effort under the 
state’s Minimum Foundation 
Program oil the previous year's 
assessment figures instead of cur- 
rent year figures. 

Each of the priorities will be 
goals for legislative approval in 
the 1968 session. 

The assembly spent a some- 
what confused Saturday morning 
accepting a Professional Negotia- 
tions report made by Roger Jones, 
chairman of KpA’x PN Commis- 
sion. 

A law based on five prinei- 

C'ontinued on Page 7 



International Students Cite * Pressures' 

As What They Least Like About University 



By ROBERT BRANDT 

International students at the University 
say they least like the great pressure on the 
student. 

A European student says the daily tests 
and quizzes cause more stress and strain 
than his own country’s system of grading 
in college. 

Patricio Etcheberry, a Chilian, says the 
present grading system is the only way to 
tell who does the best work. But another 
student laments that UK students are too 
concerned with grades. He says, “In my 
country there is less stress on grades. Stu- 
dents are more concerned with learning." 

Jane Pouw, an Indonesian, says, “On the 
whole the grading system is easier here than 
in Asian countries." She also says a “B 
in her country is equal to an “A here. 

Miss Pouw comments that here, “Every- 
body tries to get a good grade In her 
country grades are not stressed so much. 

Altltough most students feel that there is 
much pressure on students to make good 



grades, most seem to accept it as part ol 
college. There is competition in college just 
as there will be later in work, and you must 
accept the fact and meet it. 

These are just some of the feelings indi- 
cated in widespread interviewing of Inter- 
national students late last semester. Many 
were reluctant to be quoted by name. 

International students widely disagree 
over the stress on social life at UK Some 
think there is time for both social life and 
academic life. Etcheberry says, " Social life is 
not forced on the student. It is his own 
choice. ’ 

A French student says however, “The 
social life here is too much of a distraction 
tor the student." He mentions jam sessions 
and dances as some of the distractions. 
Another student says of jam sessions, “These 
are not part of a student s education and are 
not beneficial like plays and other such 
forms of entertainment. 

Nearly all International students are 
pleased with the facilities offered at UK. 



Etcheberry says, “I have seen many schools 
in South America and the facilities at UK 
are much better. 

Bernard Boiston, a Frenchman, says, 
"Labs, equipment and other teaching mater- 
ials are much more advanced and numerous 
here than in my country. 

Although she never attended college in 
her own country. Miss Pouw says, “I never 
saw any labs or anything like them in my 
country . The facilities here aremuch better." 

No International student questioned be- 
lieved that his ow n country had more educa- 
tional facilities than are offered here. Most 
seem to feel they are better off here than 
they would be going to school in their ow n 
countries. * 

Several International students comment 
that they are pleased with the informal 
atmosphere at l'K. Boiston says, “The re- 
lation between p rotes so i and student is more 
relaxed here than in Europe. “He says, "In 
France one does not speak to his professor 
Continued On Page 8 
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Interest In Einstein’s Theory Quickens Alter Dicke Report 



Continued From P»kp 1 
billion of the Sun’s gratify in 
nearby space. ' 

The effect of Ibis flattening, 
or oblateness, is sufficient, be 
said, to explain a significant 
portion of the orbital behavior 
of Mercury without recourse to 
relativity. It was the precise con- 
formity of Mercury’s orbit to 
Einstein’s predictions that was 
the chief pillar of his theory. 

If Dicke is correct, this pillar 
has been undermined. 

General Relativity deals with 
gravity and its manifestations 
throughout the Universe. This 
theory accounts for the bending 
of light by gravity and the “red- 
dening’’ of light that emerges 
from a very strong gravitational 
field. However, testing the theory 
within the laboratory has been 
difficult. 

The earlier contribution of 
Einstein, his Special Theory of 
Relativity, deals with the rela- 
tions between energy, matter, 
time, and the speed of light. 
Its validity has been demon- 
strated many times, as for exam- 
ple, in the equation energy, 
equals mass times the square of 
the speed of light, which was 
of key importance in making the 
Atomic bomb. 

Dicke did not argue that the 
general principles of relativity 
do not apply to gravity, but 
rather that Einstein's theory, as 



formulated in his field equations, 
may be incorrect. 

Because the Sun’s spin axis 
is tilted 7 degrees to the Earth's 
orbit, tbe extent to which we 
can see any flattening of the 
sun at its poles varies during 
the year. 

As noted by Dicke, the as- 
sumed effect of relativity on the 
motion of Mercury has been the 
one precise piece of data support- 
ing the gravitational theory of 
Einstein. It concerns the man- 
ner in which the planet makes 
its closest approach to the Sun— 
the perihelien — as it migrates 
slowly around the Sun. 

The situation can be likened 
to the behavior of hula-hoops. 
As one wiggles, the jjoint at 
which the hoop touches moves 
slowly around the body. 

In the case of Mercury the 
hoop represents its orbit. Mer- 
cury moves rapidly within that 
orbit, taking only 88 days for 
each trip. But the hula-hoop 
motion of the orbit, or perihelion 
rotation, is very slow — roughly 
24,000 years for one circuit of 
the Sun. 

This motion is caused chiefly 
by the gravitational tugging of 
four planets: Venus, the Earth, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. They move 
Mercury’s perihelion some 529 
seconds of arc per century and 
the motions of the Earth also 
impart a large apparent motion. 



T he Princeton Star-Gazer 

Robert II. Dicke 

<c> New York Times News Service 

Nearly every morning last summer. Dr. Robert Henry Dicke 
would shut the door of a little shack on the Princeton campus, 
slide open the roof to aim a spinning-disk instrument at the 
sun— and direct a calculated challenge at none other than Albert 
Einstein. 

If the Sun is not a perfect The man who challenged Ein- 
sphere, Dicke reasoned, this stein was born May 6, 1916, in 
would presumably upset one im- St. Louis. It was the year that 
portant piece oi evidence sup- Einstein published the complete 
porting the validity of Einstein s discourse on his theory of Gen- 
General Theory of Relativity. e ral Relativity, establishing the 
Dicke reported last Thursday the basis for most thinking and ex- 
results ot his long hours of ob- perimenting in physics ever since, 
servation and analysis. I he Sun, As a freshman at the Uni- 
he said, appears to be flattened versity of Rochester, the son of a 
at its poles. government patent examiner, he 

j Though scientists were unset- amazed his professors by being 
tied by a possibility of a basic the only one of 10,000 college 
flaw in Einstein s theory, they students in the country to turn 
were not suprised that Dicke in a perfect paper in a national 
was the man who raised the physics test. Most professors, it 
question. He has done it before, was said, could not have done the 
The 50- year-old same. 

Dicke, Cyrus Fogg After two years at Rochester, 
Brackett Professor of he won a fellowship and trans- 
Mon Physics at Princeton, ferred to Princeton, being grad- 
ln The is known by hiscollea- uated with honors in 1939. He 
goes as a quiet scien- returned to Rochester to earn his 
News tist who mixes an in- doctorate in nuclear physics in 
ventive flare with a 1941. 

questioning theoreti- The experimentalist in Dicke 
cal brilliance. came out during the war years 

He made major design con- when he worked with a radar 
tributions to radar during World research team at the Massachu- 
War II and developed the first setts Institute of Technology. He 
microwave radiometer. He sus- considers his most important in- 
pects that, contrary to Isaac New- vention— he holds some 50 pat- 
ton, gravitation may be weaken- ents, about 35 of them in ra- 
ing with the passage of time, and dar— to be the radiometer, an 
he is trying to prove it. electronic amplifier sensitive to 

“He is both a theoretician weak radio signals, 
and also experimentalist,” ob- He used it in 1945 to re- 



T he result is that an apparent 
movement of 5556.68 seconds of 
arc per century is to be expected, 
without any contribution from 
relativity. 

There are 3,600 seconds of 
arc to a degree and 360 degrees 
to a full circle. 

Long before Einstein formu- 
lated his theory it was known 
that the perihelion motion of 
Mercury ’s orbit was greater, by 
43 seconds |x*r century, than it 
should be in terms of conven- 
tional physics. 

Einstein noted that Mercury 
is close to the Sun and thus 
within a strong field of gravity. 
Using the field equations of his 
theory he calculated that rela- 
tivity should give the perihelion 
an extra shove, amounting to 
43.03 seconds of arc a century. 

This was so close to the actual 
observation, that his theory' 
seemed to be dramatically con- 
firmed. His theory also pre- 
dicted that the light of a star, 
skirting the Sun, should be bent 
1,745 seconds of arc by the Sun’s 
gravity. 

Dicke is widely known for 
his experiments in gravitation. 
The one described Friday is the 
fruit of several years’ preparation. 
It was performed with a vertical 
telescope that, through a system 
of mirrors, threw the image of 
the Sun onto the experimental 
apparatus. 

This consisted of a disk that 
cut out all of the Sun’s image 
except a narrow rim around its 
edge. Below this disk was a 
wheel, spinning at high speed, 
that cut off all light from the 
Sun except for notches on op- 
posite sides of the wheel. 

If the Sun bulged around 
its equator and was flattened 
slightly at the poles, the light 
intensity would vary as the wheel 
spun, producing a flicker. 

Such an apparatus was neces- 
sary, Dicke explained in an in- 
terview, because of formidable 
difficulties in observing the Sun’s 
shape. Its edge is made ragged 
by a variety of gaseous upwel- 
lings and eruptions. The bright- 
ness of its rim varies with sun- 
spot activity and its equator 
is slightly hotter and brighter 
than its poles. 

Dicke believes that, by spin- 
ning his wheel from 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. every sunny day, from 
early June to late September 
last year, he was able to average 
out or otherwise eliminate all 
of these effects. He found a flat- 
tening of the Sun sufficient to 
give the orbit of Mercury a slight 
yank each time the planet passes 
through perihelion. 

This is because a flattened 
Sun would produce a gravita- 
tional field, in nearby space, 
that is not perfectly uniform in 
all directions. It would be 
enough, Dicke said, to account 
for eight percent of the move- 
ment of Mercury’s orbit that 
had previously been attributed 
to relativity. 

In other words the movement 
to be accounted for by relativity 
is 39 seconds of arc— not the 43 
seconds generated by Einstein’s 



They have exploited an ef- 
fect discovered in Germany in 
the late 1950’s by Dr. Rudolph 
L. Mossbauer. He found that 
gamma rays of extremely pre- 
cise wavelengths can be gen- 
erated by embedding radioactive 
material that emits such rays 
within a crystal. 

Found and his colleagues used 
this effect to test w hether gravity 
alters wavelengths in the manner 
predicted by relativity. I he 
theory said that gravity pull- 
ing back” on the rays, should 
stretch their wavelengths. 

The Mossbauer effect was suf- 
ficiently sensitive to detect ibis 
variation between the bottom 
and top of a 70-foot tower at 



Harvard. In this month’s issue 
of Physics Today, Dicke says 
these experiments have con- 
firmed tbe relativity predictions 
within one percent. 

The trouble is, he says, that 
the outcome of the experiment 
would be the same, regardless 
of whether Einstein’s theory or 
the Scalar-Tensor Theory is cor- 
rect. 

Other projected tests may 
settle the matter. Two of them 
seek to assess the role of gravity 
in bending light. The most dra- 
matic apparent confirmation of 
Einstein’s theory was the ob- 
servation of a star as its light 
skirted the Sun en route to Earth 
during an eclipse in 1919. 



Lack Of Physicists Hurts 
U.S. Scientific Advances 



(c) New York Time* News Service 

NEW YORK -The nation's scientific progress is being serious- 
ly threatened by a shortage of physicists, the American Institute 

of Physics warned Saturday . . progress in physics educatioi 

According to the institutes over the past few decades,” Kocl 
latest biennial report on physics sa j ( j “Any slackening of t hi 
manpower, American colleges , )r0 ijress now' would certainh 



and universities are not produc- 
ing enough graduates in this field 
to meet the growing demands of 
education, research and industry. 

“There are now 5 to 10 jobs 
seeking every qualified physi- 
cist,” said Dr. H. William Koch, 
director of the A.I.P. 

He declared that if the pres- 
ent downward trend in physics 
education enrollment continued, 
it could have serious consequen- 
ces for the nation. 

“Many of the important new 
scientific developments, such as 
transistors, lasers and miniaturi- 
zation, have resulted at least 
in part from the considerable 



progress in physics education 
over the past few decades," Koch 
said. “Any slackening of this 
progress now would certainly 
have its effect upon the tech- 
nologies of the future. 

Two years ago, when the 
A.I.P. made a similar manpower 
study, experts predicted that in- 
dustry and government would 
have a deficit of at least 20,000 
physicists by 1970— about one- 
third of the total number re- 
quired. 
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Now Negro 
Students 

In Demand 

By GENE ROBERTS 

lc> New York Timm New* Srrvlrp 

ATLANTA— Elaine Thorpe, a 
high school cowl who does not 
play football, could hardly be- 
lieve it when college offers be- 
gan pouring in. She has received 
no fewer than 40 letters from col- 
leges and universities, telling 
about scholarship opportunities 
and financial assistance. 

But Edwin VI. Thorpe, the 
father of the Tallahassee, Fla., 
high school senior, is not sur- 
prised. “She s bright, she s a 
National Achievement Scholar- 
ship finalist and she’s a Negro, 
he said. “A lot of white colleges 
want Negroes on campus these 
days.' 

Thorpe is <|iialificd to know 
about the recruiting habits of 
white colleges. He is director of 
admissions and chief recruiting 
officer of Florida A. 6c M., a 
predominantly Negro college 
which is encountering increas- 
ing competition from white col- 
leges for bright Negro high scliool 
seniors. 

Many of the offers arecoming 
from Southern Colleges and uni- 
versities which, until recently, 
barred their doors to Negro stu- 
dents. 

“The very bright Negro is the 
most sought-after student in the 
country, and my college is search- 
ing too, said William G. Star- 
ling, director of admissions at 
Wake Forest College, a predom- 
inantly White Baptist school in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

“About 10 years ago, said 
Rev. Robert Grant, principal of 
St. Augustine’s, an all-Negro 
Catholic high school in New 
Orleans, “95 percent of our grad- 
uates who went to college went 
to all-Negro colleges— usually 
Xavier University here in New 
Orlea ns. 

But this year. Father Grant 
estimates, at least 20 of his top 
25 seniors will get “attractive 
scholarship " offers from the two 
dozen white colleges and uni- 
versities— including Tulane in 
New Orleans and Duke in Dur- 
ham, N. C. — which sent reemit- 
ers to St. Augustine’s during 
this academic year. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
helped interest Southern colleges 
and universities in Negro rec ruit- 
ment three years ago when it 
donated $250,000 each to Duke, 
Vanderbilt, Tulane, and Emory 
University in Atlanta on condi- 
tion that the money be used 
to provide scholarships for “eco- 
nomically deprived” students— 
and especially Negro students. 

This year, the foundation re- 
newed the grants for another 
three years. 

Other colleges— Wake Forest 
and Davidson in North Carolina 
and Rollins and Stetson in Flor- 
ida, for example — joined in the 
search without stimulus from 
foundations. 

in numbers, ivoneot the South- 
ern schools are taking a lot of 
Negroes. Duke Emory, and Van- 
derbilt each have 35 to 50 Negro 
undergraduates, for example, and 
Wake Forest has about 15. 
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Ignorin 

Tlie incident at t lie new dor- 
mitory complex last week again 
shows that there is an unfortunate 
antagonism between students and 
the Lexington police. 

Launched by a false fire alarm, 

I .exington fire engines converged on 
the new dormitory areas, attracting 
the attention of about 1,000 male 
students. City police were called 
to the scene by Lexington firemen, 
who said the students were block- 
ing their way to the complex. 

Fortunately, acting Dean of Men 
Jack Hall kept a calm head and 
convinced city police that if they 
would leave the students would do 
likewise. Fifteen minutes later it 
was apparent he was right. 

It is not surprising that the mere 
sight of a Lexington police car was 
enough to instigate the curious 
crowd. University students in the 
past have not always been treated 
with particular fairness by city 
policemen. 



" Rights 

There is the everyday incident 
of parking tickets, for example. Stu- 
dents notice that police freely hand 
out parking tickets to cars parked 
illegally around the University, 
while oftentimes similar offenses go 
virtually unnoticed elsewhere in the 
city. 

Shortly before Christmas, the 
Phi Ddtl and Tri Delts had a 
prank by showering each other with 
shaving cream from aerosal cans. 
City police apparently thought this 
was too much fun, and broke it 
up, threatening to arrjest the par- 
ticipants. 

There are just a few examples, 
but they show that a certain amount 
of antagonism does exist between 
the students and Lexington police. 
To correct this, students must real- 
ize that the police have a job to do, 
and police officers must remember 
that students, too, are citizens and 
have certain rights which must be 
respected. 




Letters To The Editor 

ff ould You Believe-More Comments On *Dixie’! 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The purpose of this letter is to 
challenge the nonsensical diatribe 
presented by Mr. Savage in support 
of the playing of Dixie. The two 
graduate students who brought 
forth this issue are dear and close 
friends of mine. I have chosen to 
support the playing of Dixie for 
reasons which will follow, however, 
in apolog> ; to my friends and others, 
I refuse to have myself associated 
in the ranks with those whose only 
defense is to challenge my friends 
as being Communists or Yankees. 

No, I am neither of these. In 
fact, I suspect that I live deeper 
in the South than any of the parties 
involved thus far, i.e., Memphis, 
Tenn. Dixie means many things to 
me, none of which relate to segre- 
gation or bigotry. It means hospi- 
tality, parades, warm weather and 
provincial pride, kin to that felt 
at singing My Old Kent ueky Home. 

It recalls childhood, old friends, 
football games, and other recollec- 
tions which are subjective with me, 
but nevertheless are from which 
I derive my pleasure in listening 
to Dixie. 

Every man makes things around 
him what he wants them to be. 

I challenge my friends to erase 

the cries of “Kill — or 

years of hate by the mere removal 
of one song. The kind of person 
who lowers himself to this state 
is not going to be hindered by the 
removal of Dixie. 

1 digress from my own feelings 
about Dixie. 1 feel that it is my 
right to have the pleasure of lis- 
tening to this song and deriving 



the spirit and enjoyment felt there- 
in. But then what is my right 
against the rights of others? Is my 
right less important than that of 
another man? 

The issue here is one of inter- 
pretation of others’ feelings. If 
Dixie has fallen into the hands 
of those as so challenged, then 
I could no longer support its being 
played. However, I feel that there 
are many who derive pleasure from 
hearing Dixie as I do. Those who 
do should join in scorning the 
use of Dixie for anything more 
than what it w'as meant to be, 
i.e., a song of spirit. 

To my friends, what are you 
going to do with my right? 

Arvil Van Adams 
Grailuate Student 
College of Commerce 

The W ar Is ( Iver 

I have always considered my- 
self to be an American. For 23 
years 1 believed that the United 
States of America stretched from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canadian border. I have recently, 
however, found this to be a fal- 
lacy on my part. I have moved 
to the South. 

According to Mr. Jim Savage 
in the Jan. 18 Kernel, I am either 
a Yankee or a Communist and in 
his application neither is compli- 
mentary. Mr. Savage stated (and he 
is not alone in his sentiments) 
that we (Yankees) “won the war.’ “ 
What “war?” I haven’t fought in 
any war; 1 don’t know anyone who 
did. The Civil War ended in 1865. 



Why must people like Mr. Savage 
continue to rub salt in a dead 
scar? 

As far as the band director’s 
controversy, I happen to like the 
song Dixie. I didn’t care if it 
w r as being played at the games or 
not. But, if it is to be the bat- 
tle-cry for all the bigoted and 
socially backward people on this 
or any other campus, I’d rather 
disband the band than foster their 
stupidity. 

James W. Nelson 
Graduate Student 
in Biochemistry 

Pari Of The Whole 

In the Jan. 18 Kernel, Mr. Sav- 
age stated his assumption that stu- 
dents w anting to keep Dixie out 
of school events are either Yankees 
or Communists. As a non-Commu- 
nist, pro-Dixie Yankee, I find his 
letter a hodge-podge of gross mis- 
conceptions and bigotry. 

Certainly, Yankees are not try- 
ing to deprive the South of her 
spirited song. This Yankee is mighty 
proud ot UK and enjoys hearing 
the band play Dixie at our school 
events. What would our basket- 
ball games be without it? Let Dixie 
stay, but let insults like “get that 
nigger go. 

Furthermore, let me say that 
most northerners are not really 
much concerned about where south- 
erners have their hearts. We can 
understand why people are proud 
of their homeland. What we are 
concerned with is where some 
southerners have their heads— stuck 
in the sand. 

These are the people who them- 



selves clamor for segregation, w hich 
accuse Yankees of suppression of 
freedom, of speech and song — not 
the Southerners (sic), but the sick 
southerners. 

Everyone! The war is over. 
Neither North, South, East orWest 
is blameless for this war and its 
aftermath, but the war is over! 
Keep Dixie. By all means, keep 
Dixie and be proud of your re- 
gional heritage. Just remember that 
as wonderful as the South is, it is 
only part of a greater whole — 
the United States of America. 

Jeanne Buell 
Commerce Sophomore 

Addin" A Verse 

I wish to offer all lovers of 
Dixie at UK an additional verse. 
I am sure that this will meet their 
concepts of the UK tradition: 

I wish I was in de land of 
cotton 

Where lynching niggers ain’t so 
rotton, 

Look away, look away, look 
aw ay from de fax. 

Oh I wish I w as in Dixie, who- 
ray, who-ray, 

In Dixie-land I’ll take my stand 
to live and die in ignorance 

Ah-way, ah-way, ah-way down 
south of Cincy. 

Michael Hargrove 
Grailuate Student 
in Economics 

Kernel 

Democracy is the recurrent sus- 
picion that more than half of the 
people are right more than half 
of the time. 



Elwyn Brooks White 




s Dismissal Seriously Hurl 

%/ 

Lofty Academic Reputation 



B> LEONARD BUDER • TIi 

(c) Nfw York Timi'M New* Service ably I 

NEW YORK- Last Wednes- Millers 
day Dr. Albert II. Bowker, Chan- an< ^ lb 
cel lor of the City University of unlven 
New York, left on a visit to Cal- f lom el 
ifornia. The trip had been sched- The 
uled some time ago but recent demic 
events gave it additional pur- P°btici 
pose. Dr. 

“Perhaps I can pick tip some blent < 
top-notch faculty members,” l®K«» v 
Bowker said before leaving. Ve *l bi 

His comment — although in- * 

tended perhaps only half-ser- ° )S .^. ( 

iously— reflected a belief held by ^ _ 

many educators last week: the 

sudden dismissal of Dr. Clark V'*" " 

Kerr as president of theUniver- ' ,m< ' 

sity of California on Jan. 20 had M1 

seriously damaged the academic 

image of one of the nation’smost ,U ! M>n ‘ 

prestigious state universities. °. n * a 

also in 

Whether the ouster of Kerr 
would, in fact, prompt some fac- 
ulty members to move to other, 
seemingly less-oppressive, educa- 
tional environments remains to 
be seen. 

The implications of the Kerr 
ouster, however, go beyond the 
question of whether outstanding N ‘ 

faculty members will leave the 
university. At stake could be the lance 
future course of the university ifornia 
and, to some extent, California’s dght. 
pace-setting pattern of public nient < 
higher education. disarr: 

by a ci 

Kerr s dismissal by the uni- Cover 
versity’ s Board of Regents was believi 
triggered by a controversy over factor 
university finances. This was ident 
brought to a head by the cut in ifornia 
state support proposed by Calif- Tin 
ornia’s new governor, Ronald the E 
Reagan. The governor said that univer 
the university should make up at Cover 
least part of the loss by aband- about 
oning its traditional no-charge after, 
policy and imposing tuition. trover: 

The 55-year-old Kerrbalkedat back, 
the tuition proposal. He sugges- j) ul 
ted, as an antidote to the budget Coven 
reduction, that the university theses 
limit its enrollment. trovers 

Kerr’s opposition to Governor than I 
Reagan’s fiscal retrenchment was higher 
apparently not shared by a ma- wasth; 
jority of the 24 members of the peting’ 
university’s Board of Regents, and th 

. , .... ... .* The latter, he suggested, should 

In addition, it has been no , ....... 

... , c ., be concentrating on the very best 

secret that many members ot the . . . . ... 

, , ,, . c students, and the public uni- 
board— as well as a segment ot .. . T . . 

., ... uiu i- versity system on the rest. In 

the public — had become ciis- , 7 , . .... 

, . , ... ,, . , short, he seemed to think ot the 

enchanted with Kerr s liberal ....... 

/ , . , . . public university system as a sort 

views (which, however, were not K r lf ' v , . . 

. .. r . , . ot weltare agency to help those 

liberal enough to satisty student , . , • 

, „ , VI who couldn t make the prestigi- 

actmsts ot the so-called New . t . . a . 

. ,. , . ous private universities— aca- 

Left). There was also disenchant- .. .. . .. 

....... , , dcmicallyor economically. 

ment with his independence and 7 7 

his handling of what many Cal- The governor’s second theme 

ifornians refer to as “the Berke- was that university teachers had 

ley mess” — the 1964-65 “Free an obligation to deal not only 

Speech” and “filthy speech” with the intellectual but the 

demonstrations. moral development of their stu- 

Keu^an made Kerr’s handling <1™'* and s J“ u i d be i ud K Bd ®" 
of the Beiieley unrest a major {•>* basis of whether they .h.l 
political issue in campaign last X)t *' 

fall. How strongly the governor 

Whatever the motives of the holds these views is hard to de- 

go ven Kir— who, along with five termine because he is not avail- 

other state office-holders, serve able these days for questions, but 

on the Board of Regents— and the it is clear that he will have trou- 

otlier members of the university ble holding many members of 

governing body in dismissing the university's remarkable fac- 

K err, the important question now ulty and staff if he tries to 

is: what affect will the Kerr ous- transtonn the philosophy as well 

ter have on the University of as the budget of the university. 

California and on public higher ... ... 

education in thy state? . 1 V'" ' “''"S*" 

is already pressing Chancellor 

Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, the Roger W. Hey ns of the Berke- 
highly-respected president of the ley campus to accept the presi- 
Uni versity of Minnesota, succin- deucy of that university, andever 
ctly summarized the views last since the dismissal of Dr. Kerr 
week of many persons in higher the offers to other distinguished 
education when he asserted: teachers and administrators have 

• Educators generally will now been coining tium all over the 
have less confidence in the auto- country. 

mony of the University of Calif- Even some of the regents who 
ornia. voted to fire Dr. Kerr, however, 

• Professors will doubt that are opposed to Governor Reagan s 

they can be free from political views of the way the university 
intervention. should go. It is known for ex- 



icy and leadership. 

Will the academic quality of 
the university suffer? Theanswer 
to this will depend on the lead- 
ership of Kerr’s successor, the 
extent of the predicted faculty 
exodus, whether the university 
continues to be able to attract 
outstanding student sand the ulti- 
mate consequences of the fiscal 
pmblem. 

An ironic note was provided 
last week by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teachers. It announced that Kerr 
would head a major study of the 
future structure and financing of 
American higher education. 

Alan Pifer, acting president 
of the foundation, said that Dr. 
Kerr had agreed to the under- 
taking before his ouster by the 
regents. 



QUESTIONS FACE KERR’S SUCCESSOR 

To Save Cal, New President Must Head-Off Reagan s Plans 



ample that Robert Finch has been Since Dr. Kerr became pres- 
advocating moderation on the ident in 1958, the University of 
governor and that even Reagan California has moved up to first 
himself has been talking lately place as a center of graduate 
about wanting a “scholar” to studies among the finest univer- 
replaceKerr. sities in the country. It is 

For the moment, an odd sit- also first in membership of the 
uation exists. The regents, who National Academy of Sciences, 
are specifically instructed to pro- It ,K)W ^ as 12 Nobel laureates, 
tect the university from political compared with the five it had 
influences, have involved it in the w hen Dr. Kerr took over, 
most acrimonious political con- In the 1952 and ’56 elections, 
troversy in years, while the fac- such was the atmosphere at Berke- 
ulty, which endorsed Kerr ley that even Adlai Stevenson was 
strongly at all the university cam- not permitted to speak on the 
puses, has been powerless to save campus. Since then the univer- 
him. sity has been creating a more 

Even Dr. Kerr’s opponents on free and liberal atmosphere while 
the Board of Regents and else- the political temper of the state 
where in the state are proud of since the Goldwater defeat of 
the university’s progress in recent Nelson Rockefeller in the pri- 
years. Both in quality and quail- mary election of 1964 has been 
tity of education the facts are moving to the right, 
impressive, and these may mod- . .. . 

erate Reagan s attack upon the r . . _ , 

. . * ful in California, but in the last 

present system. 



few years, with its provocative 
extremism, it has energizer! the 
conservative right and kept the 
university and Kerr in constant 
turmoil. In fact, the regents have 
been devoting so much of their 
time to these political and social 
crises on the Berkeley campus 
that they seem to have voted for 
change more than anything else. 

What they have done, how- 
ever, is to unify all factions on 
the campus against them. They 
have increased rather than de- 
creased the atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and raised the spectre of 
tighter political and economic 
control. 

This may not riddle their 
faculty but it is bound to inter- 
fere with the university s recruit- 
ment program designed to deal 
w ith the 17,000 new students due 
in the university system later 
this year. 



. . . for women's and human-interest 
features, or if you know how The 

South's Outstanding College Daily 

can improve its coed coverage 



and want to write 



. . . about the interesting people you 
know, want to meet people you'd 
never have a chance to meet, or tell 
the human side of the campus story, 
then . . . 



L NEEDS YOU! 



and you are invited to discuss your ideas with us 
7:30 p m. # Tuesday, Jan. 31 
McLaughlin Room (106), Journalism Building 



V 
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Holts starters: Mark Trumbo, Steve Lakamp, Greg Scott, Louis Sutherland, Earl Cornett. 



ANNUAL WINTER CLEARANCE SALE! 
SPORT COATS, reg. $38 .... now .... $24.95 
SUITS, reg. $60 now $39.95 



1 * vr m 

What Makes Riley Ran 

Kentucky’s Pat Riley ran off one of his best scoring showings 
of the season Saturday night as he scored 24 points and led 
the Wildcats to a 102-72 victory over LSU. 



All other Winter 
Merchandise 
30% off 



Open Mon., Wed., Fri., 
until 9 p.m. 



IMPERIAL PLAZA SHOPP, RENTER untj| 9 

Lexington, Ky. 

iiiiiiuiimiimiiuim 



4 X 1 1 

_ * \/ 

SAE starters: Gary Marr, Steve Potter, Don Mitts, Brooks Alexander, Ned Minor. 

Tuesday's Tide Match: SAE Vs. Dells 



Kentucky left the SEC’ cellar s|*>t to the Tigers of Ixmisiana 
State Saturday night as the Cats rambled to their second eon* 
fetcrw e win of the year. 102-72. 

FVuir Wildcats hit double figures in the victory with Pat Riley 
leading the way with 24 points. He was followed by a worthy 
performance from ClifT Berger w ho had 16. 

Thad Jaracz and Louie Dampicr each had 15. High man for 
the night, however, was LSI’ s Kenny Dn»st who scored 29 points. 

I’K hit 61.5 percent from the field in the second half and 52.6 
percent overall to post their best percentage showing since the 
( iristmas holidays. 

LSU hit 35.4 percent in the game. 

Six UK non-starters got into the scoring act as Phil Argento 
player! the leading role with eight |X)ints. He was followed by- 
Tommy Porter who added six. 

UK meets Ole Miss tonight at 8 p.m. 
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IK I weaves SEC Cellar 




aiAIMIItOII.KII 
STEAK IHNNEHS 



[ I DINNE RS 



Rib Eye $1.45 

Strip Sirloin $1.45 

T-Bone $1.45 

Pork Tenderloin .... $1.45 

ABOVE SERVED WITH FRENCH FRIES 
OR HASH BROWN POTATOES 
CHOICE OF SALAD, HOT BUTTERED 
FRENCH VIENNA BREAD 
(Drink Extro) 



HUNGRY COUPLE S DELIGHT 
dinner for two 

Strip Sirloin 4.51 



GOLDEN BROWN CHICKEN DINNER 
'h Southern Fried 

Chicken with Giavy 1.30 



1025 NEW CIRCLE ROAD, N.E. (Next to Circle 25 Drive-l 



» Theater) 



* If 4 , 



i 
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mm liottom In Induration S 



Office of Education report shows. 

The re|)ort also showed the 
state paying classroom teachers 
an average of $1,220 less this 
year than the national average. 



Hperlal To The Kernel 

WASHINGTON - Kentucky 
is spending $160 less per child 
for education this year than the 
national average, a recent U.S. 



states, Kentucky spends $400 per 
student while Tennessee spends 
$'104 and Indiana $580. Theaver- 
age for all Southeastern states 
is $438 per pupil compared to 
$717 on the North Atlantic sea- 
l>oard states. 

The average salary payed to 
Kentucky teachers is $5,600 per 
year compared to $5,650 in Ten- 
nessee, $7,377 in Indiana, and 
$6,534 in Ohio. 

Southern states pay their 



Kentucky ranks fifth lowest 
in spending per student and 
eighth lowest in average teacher 
salary in the nation. 

As compared to neighlxiring 



classroom teachers an average 
of $5,790 as compared to $7,360 
paid in the North Atlantic states. 

The report, the result of the 
13th annual fall survey of public 
schools, also shows Kentucky to 
have 1,748 full-time teachers with 
substandard certificates. 

For the 1966-67 school year 
the state has 25,125 classrooms 
available and in use, as com- 
pared to 43,527 for Indiana, and 
32,182 for Tennessee. 



Continued From Page l education or its committee re- 

ples outlined in the rejx>rt w ill garding its policies, 
be drawn up before a spring • Policies of curriculum, iu- 
meeting of the KKA Apri I 12-14 service training, grievance pro- 
andwill be presented in the Ken- cedures, personnel policies, salar- 
tueky General Assembly in 1968. ies employe benefits, working 
I he five principles are: conditions and other matters af- 

• An organization of certified fecting the quality of the educa- 
personnel will berecognizedasthe tion program may be discussed, 
bargaining agent if it represents • A mediator agreeable toboth 
the majority of certified personnel parties shall be appointed in the 
in the district. Negotiations w ill event of an impasse, and his find- 
be through a single organization ings shall be advisory only, lft he 
for teachers and administrators, impasse still remains a three 
or they can be sought through sep- member panel, one member 
arate groups if 20 percent of either chosen by each side with the third 
one desire it. member selected by joint agree- 

•The designated organization ment, will be named to mediate 
uses established administrative in an advisory capacity, 
channels to meet, confer, andne- • Any certified personnel shall 
totiate with the district board of be guaranteed the right to join 



or not join any organization for 
their professional or economic 
improvement without fear of ad- 
ministrative discrimination. 

In other matters KKA endor- 
sed— but not for the 1968 legis- 
lative session — financing kinder- 
garten classes in all school dis- 
tricts through the Minimum 
Foundation Program. 

Priority was not given for in 
creased Foundation Aid to special 
educational units or for a reduc- 
tion in the classroom-pupil ratio 
from 27-1 to 25-1 . 

Minor retirement and fringe 
benefits increases were approved 
by the group and a five-day ex- 
tension of the school year with 
appropriate salary increases was 
approved. 



You Can Pay More ... 
Can You Buy Better? 



REGULAR 



PREMIUM 



CLASSIFIED ADS 



FOR RENT 



FOR SALE 



SEWING 



AVAILABLE NOW— Spacious, mod- 
ern. close, ’tween UK-town. Nice. 
Must be mature. $92.50 up. 254-6134, 
9-5 p.m. llJ15t 



FOR ALTERATIONS phone Mrs. 
Powell 266-7313; 270 Ky. Ave. 30J3t 



FOR SALE— ’64 VW. good condition. 
Reasonable. Call 278-2813. 26Jtf 



TYPING 



WANTED 



TYPING— Electric typewriter, reason- 
able rates, fast service. Call 278-1664 
after 5:30 p.m. J 25 & 30 



FOR RENT— 9 Dixie Court loff Co- 
lumbia A vet. Two furnished 2-room 
apartments; private baths and en- 
trances. $60 and $70 per month, in- 
cludes utilities. Single male upper- 
classmen. Phone 266-3314 or sec Mr. 
Sloan (upper rear apartment i. 

25J5t 



MISCELLANEOUS 



RIDE NEEDED weekdays at 5 p.m 
From UK to Marlboro Manner Sub- 
division. Call ext. 2480. 30J1I 



DO YOU need more money? No in- 
vestment, part-time. Sir Coventry 
Jewelry Co. wants you! Call Wally 
Howard for interview. 269-8173 .26J5t 



EAST MAIN AT WOODLAND 
Open 6:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m., 6 days 

CHECKS CASHED WITH ID CARDS 



LOST 



TOWN & COUNTRY efficiency apart- 
ment to sub-let. Immediate occu- 
pancy. Utilities paid; air-conditioned. 
Call 252-6467 or 252-8655 after 5 p.m. 

25J5t 



LOST — Ladies' white gold Hamilton 
watch, between FA building and 
Cooperstown. Reward. Call 6382. 

30J2t 



PERSONAL 



NEED FINE-LOOKING, well-propor- 
tioned coed as date for Mardi Gras 
dance. Preferably outgoing and must 
have definite sex-appeal. Ask for Dan 
254-8319. 30Jlt 



ROOMS for rent — girls, 352 Linden 
Walk. Call 255-4686 or 255-1279 after 
5 p.m. 30J5t 



LOST — Light gray male cat in vicin- 
itv Clifton Ave. Reward. Call 255-1156 

30J3t 



KERNEL CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 



Attention Students: 

Memo from 
the Dean of the 
College of Best-Dressed 



Brand New This Year . . . 
DeBoor's Student Service 

A unique service designed for the College 
student. Receive top quality, professional 
laundering at prices you can't believe pos- 
sible. . . . Available only at our Euclid 
office, next to the Coliseum. 



1) Charge Accounts Invited 

2) Free Laundry Bags 

3) Personal Checks Cashed 



Next Door 
To The Coliseum 



XaunJixy 
L&ty dlxanlny 

<Stoxatj* 



Samtone 

Certified Master Vn/dcaaet 
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Foundations Revamj 
l > hilosoj)hies To Met 
‘Changing World I\e< 



KCfilcd, would nol ignore any 
major project that could not he 
provided for elsewhere, but in 
all its activities it must take 
into account the increasing role 
of the government. 

However, "there remains an 
enormous amount for us to do," 
Bundy asserted. "We can apply 
our funds and energies to the 
cutting edges where change is 
needed and where it may he 
difficult for the government to 
venture." 

Bundy, who served the gov- 
ernment for more than five y ears 
as a close adviser to presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, is not 
fearful of government intrusion. 

He and Harrar left no doubt, 
however, that their foundations 
were obligated to take risks and 
to support programs that might 
not be popular everywhere. 
Harrar recalled that when the 
Rockefeller Foundation under- 
took vigorous new programs in 
population control it ran into 
severe criticism here and abroad. 



"the power of a national educa- 
tional television service. 

Why was he so eager for 
such a service? 

"To improve the quality of 
life," he replied. To this aim 
all Ford Foundation largess 
could be connected. 

The awareness of the rela- 
tionships in seemingly desperate 
programs has been growing on 
the Rockefeller Foundation with 
deepening force in recent years, 
according to Harrar. 

“Many year ago," lie said, 
“in this foundation departments 
like medicine and agricultural 
looked after their own fields and 
paid little or no heed to their 
neighbors.” 

But "problems are inter-re- 
lated and must be viewed as a 
whole. 

Bundy disclosed that the Ford 
Foundation has its organization 
streamlined to be in a better 
position to meet the new chal- 
lenges. 

The Ford Foundation, he sug- 



By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

<«•> New York Time* New* Service 

NEW YORK -Without fan- 
fare, the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the biggest and 
most influential in the United 
States, have been revising their 
philosophies and policies to cope 
with a changing world. 

The most imporatnat changes 
derive from a realization that 
many of the needs and chal- 
lenges of this shrinking planet 
are interrelated. Dr. J. George 
Harrar. president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, described the 
new approach as "human ecol- 
ogy. Thus, he extends to man 
and his society the biological 
descipline that studies the re- 
lations between organisms and 
their environment. 

MacGcorge Bundy, president 
of the Ford Foundation, declared 
that the most pressing domestic 
concern for the U.S. was full 
equality for all American Ne- 
groes. In a complex city like 
New York, he insisted, the un- 
solved problems of the Negroes 
have a direct bearing on a multi- 
tude of other problems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 
too, is deeply concerned with 
the need for equal opportunity 
for all, particularly Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

Bundy also spoke of the Ford 
Foundation's initiative, with a 
$10 million grant, to demonstrate 



/ wo (rvt St fir (. (itlrl i wants 

Keller Dunn, associate dean of admissions, presents Star Cadet 
awards to R. H. Foush, left, and W. K. Wood for their work in 
Army ROTC. 



Education College Awaits 
Congress Action On Corn 



plus a $75-a-weck stipend during 
the summer training period. 

She added the inexperienced 
Corpsmen might lower teaching 
standards at the schools where 
they are assigned. 

UK has Corpsmen teaching in 
Breathitt and Harlan counties 
and in Louisville and Lexington. 

The teaching fellows program 
has not received as much criti- 
cism as the NTC, possibly be- 
cause fewer fellowships were 
made available. UK had eight 
fellowships funded while29NTC 
internships were funded. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Harry Robinson, direc- 
tor of the University ’s NTC and 
teaching fellows program, UK 
received the maximum amount 
of fellow ships offered. 



Continued From Pape 1 

NEA and the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation have become discour- 
aged about the future,' Dr. Gin- 
ger said. "They realize it is 
going to be a battle to get Con- 
gress to pass the entire package 
favorably." 

Despite the reluctance in Con- 
gress to raise domestic spending 
because of the Vietnam war, the 
Corps has been the brunt of sharp 
criticism by Rep. Edith Green, 
D.-Ore. She charged the com- 
pensation the corpsmen receive 
discriminates against school 
teachers and lowers morale at 
their schools. The Corpsmen re- 
ceive the same salary that a 
starting teacher would receive 
in the respective school system. 



International Students Cite ‘ Pressure 9 
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out of class." He believes the 
communication between the stu- 
dent and professor is beneficial 
to both. 

Several International students 
comment on the quality of teach- 
ers at UK. Etcheberry says, 
“There are good and bad teach- 
ers here as there are in any col- 
lege anywhere." He also says that 
some UK teachers are too con- 
cerned with “research and things 
like that. They sometimes miss 
class when they shouldn’t.” 

Miss Pouw, a music major, 
says of her teachers, "Some can 
perform but not teach. Others can 
do both well. 

Boiston says he is pleased 



with the quality of instruction than in his first two years at 
at UK. He says, “Specialized UK. 
courses and a wider selection of 
courses better suit the needs, 
tastes and abilities of a graduate 
student at UK." He says he be- 
lieves this is the reason why 
over half of the International stu- 
dents at UK are graduate stu- 
dents. 

Concerning the emphasis on 
social conformity at UK, one stu- 
dent says, "Many students here 
are too concerned with dressand 
attendance at football games 
rather than study and class at- 
tendance." 

Etcheberry says that he has 
noticed more stress on social 
conformity in the past two years 



Most International students 
are happy with the living con- 
ditions at UK. In many coun- 
tries, they say, colleges offer no 
dormitory space for the student. 
At the University of Paris, for 
example, there is no room for the 
student and apartments around 
the campus are too expensive for 
most students. 

A student also noted that at 
the U niversity of Paris, a student 
often must depend on other stu- 
dent’s notes for study. Classes 
are so crowded that often you 
must get to classes two hours 
early just to get a seat. 



Famous Name 

Skirts . . . 

15. to 18. 

Sweaters . . . 

12. to 20. 

Blouses . . . 

7. and 8. 

Suits 40. 

NOW 



Bulletin Board 



James Craves, dean of archi- 
tecture, will speak on campus 
planning at the Tow n Curls meet- 
ing at 7 p.m. Tuesday in Room 
204. Pence Hall. 



SPECIAL 

HOSIERY 

SALE! 



The Computing Center and 
Computer Science Department 
will sponsor a three-week non- 
credit course in Fortran program- 
ming tor faculty , staff, and grad- 
uate students to be held Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
beginning Monday , in Room 222 
of the Commerce Building at 
4 p.m. Those interested should 
call Mrs. Barbara Buchholz, ext. 
2275. 



COMET 

NYLONS 



University Town Girls will 
sponsor a program on campus 
planning at 7 p.m., Tuesday in 
Room 204, Pence Hull. 



Dyed to match skirts, sweaters, blouses 
and suits in your most favorite styles. 
Our special sale lasts for a limited time, 
so hurry! 

ON-THE-CAMPUS, ibl S. Lime — Across from Holmes Hall 



Applications for AWS Senate 
w ill be available Thursday in the 
Student Center, Dean of Wo- 
men's Office, AWS Office anti 
from House of Representatives 
members. They must be com- 
pleted by Feb. 10 
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